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tional Law a cordial welcome into the circles of scientific 
organizations of Pan America, and records a sincere 
wish for its successful career and the achievement of the 
highest aims of its important labors. 

XXV. Eecommends to all educational establishments 
of America the special study of the constitutions, laws, 
and institutions of the republics of this continent. 

XXVI. Eecommends to the various universities of 
America that a comparative study of judicial institu- 
tions be undertaken in order to create special interest 
therein in the several countries of the continent; also 
to facilitate the knowledge and solution of American 
private international-law problems, and even to seek, so 
far as possible, uniformity of legislation and jurispru- 
dence. 

XXVII. That all bar associations of American coun- 
tries be urged to exchange among themselves law books 



and publications affecting the legal profession and the 
practice of law with a view to broadening and rendering 
closer their mutual relations. 

2. That a similar recommendation be made as regards 
the exchange of new codes of law and rules of procedure, 
which may hereafter be established. 

XXVIII. (1) That a compilation according to a defi- 
nite plan be made of the mining laws of the American 
countries, not only in their original languages, but also 
in English or Spanish or Portuguese translations, as the 
case may be, with a view to the reciprocal improvement 
of the laws of each individual country. 

(2) That the several American governments appoint 
a committee to consider the uniformity of mining sta- 
tistics, and to make recommendations to their respective 
governments for the systematizing, simplifying, and 
standardizing of such statistics. 



PATRIOTISM, NATIONALISM AND PEACE 

By DAVID STARR JORDAN 



There are many words in common service which are 
worn to the bone by careless use. Matthew Arnold 
once suggested that some of these in which all clearness 
of meaning has been lost be thrown into "the limbo of 
spoiled phraseology," giving to language a fresh start. 

Among these words of doubtful sense is patriotism. 
Patriotism may represent, the culmination of a noble 
life, quite as easily as in Samuel Johnson's definition 
"it is the last refuge of a scoundrel." Patriotism repre- 
sents devotion to the principle of nationalism. Like 
nationalism, it has two faces. It may be directed in- 
ward to the benefit of its own people, or outward to the 
harm of its neighbors. In the development of national 
feeling, of pride in national achievement, in devotion to 
national justice, in the abatement of carelessness, vice, 
and crime, the spirit of nationalism is in every way to 
be commended. It exemplifies the duty that lies near- 
est. In general, our power to act grows less as the 
square of the distance increases. Hence in most cases 
helpfulness begins at home. And a national spirit which 
goes to make the nation better worth living in is a 
worthy spirit. And its right name is patriotism — devo- 
tion to the fatherland. And its test is found in its atti- 
tude towards other fatherlands and other people, and 
the higher patriotism whose end is righteousness is also 
the broader patriotism whose end is human welfare. 

In every lexicon patriotism is defined as "love of coun- 
try." What is one's country? His State, his province, 
his nation, the empire to which his province is willingly 
or unwillingly attached ? Who is the patriot in Poland, 
in Finland, in Armenia, in Alsace-Lorraine? One of 
the saddest episodes in human history, the war between 
the States in America, arose from the clashing of two 
kinds of patriotism — the love of the State with the love 
of the nation. 

It was said, you remember, of John Eandolph of 
Eoanoke : 

"Too honest or too proud to feign 

A love he never cherished, 

Beyond Virginia's border line 

His patriotism perished." 



And must a patriotism devote itself to the supposed 
interests of the State when the State itself is in the 
wrong? To oppose one's own nation has been in his- 
tory the highest form of patriotism. It may be such 
today. Whenever a nation plunges into a great crime, 
as into a war of aggression, its course is marked by the 
heroes and martyrs it has overridden in its downward 
career. Shall we give the name of patriot to those who 
give their blood to their "country, right or wrong," or to 
those who have given their lives to set their country 
right ? 

Were they patriots who stood out against the govern- 
ment of the United States when its energies seemed bent 
on the perpetuation of human slavery? "I will quietly, 
after my fashion, . declare war against the State," said 
Thoreau. "Under a government which imprisons any 
unjustly, the true place for a just man is in prison. I 
know this well, that if one thousand, if one hundred, if 
one honest man in this State of Massachusetts ceasing 
to remain in this copartnership should be locked up in 
the county jail therefor, it would be the abolition of 
slavery in America," 

Says Eobert Louis Stevenson: "If his example had 
been followed by a hundred or by thirty of his followers, 
it would have greatly precipitated the era of freedom 
and justice. We feel the misdeeds of our country with 
so little fervor, for we are not witnesses to the sufferings 
they cause. But when we see them awaken an active 
horror in our fellow-men, when we see a neighbor prefer 
to lie in prison than be so much as passively implicated 
in their perpetration, even the dullest of us will begin 
to realize them with a quicker pulse." 

I shall not tell you the story of John Brown, hung for 
treason in Virginia half a century and more ago. Guilty, 
no doubt, caught in the very act, the act of giving his 
life for his country, that his country might in the fu- 
ture, as it had not been in the past, be a nation of free 
men! 

In our day there are not many who would refuse to 
John Brown the name of patriot. Even "those who 
blamed the bloody hand forgave the loving heart." For 
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the truest patriot is the man with the wider vision, the 
man who looks not to the immediate, hut to the final, 
and who is not afraid, if need be, to stand alone in a 
mob swayed by the motives of the hour. 

It is given to the educated man to view his country as 
extended both in time and in space. It is the long fu- 
ture towards which he looks, the wide expansion which 
he contemplates. The town, the county, the province 
should not limit his patriotism. The town has no wel- 
fare, no prosperity, no justice that does not involve the 
welfare of its sister towns, so no nation can prosper 
through the ruin of sister nations. The States of the 
civilized world form an economic unit. Each gains 
through the welfare of others. Each suffers through 
whatever interferes with another's prosperity. The in- 
trusion of war anywhere injures all, and to a certain 
extent it injures all alike. The civilized world is a cul- 
ture unit, drawing its resources of science, art, and phi- 
losophy from the same springs. It is to a great extent 
a moral unit, for only a few men in a few nations claim 
the right of ignoring moral laws. It is clear that pa- 
triotism, to be genuine, must not crumple up on the 
border of nations to turn into international hate, for we 
are all men and nations in the same boat — "the good 
ship Earth" — a very small ship when we travel it from 
stem to stern, a very large ship when we consider all the 
varied peoples which have found their way into it. 

Our little compartments are all too small to bound 
our interests or our purposes. We must take account 
of our neighbors, and in a friendly way, if we do not 
wish to injure ourselves through being justly hated. We 
must extend our definition of patriotism to include all 
real interests of our country, and the first of these be- 
comes international confidence and mutual understand- 
ing. How to bring this about is one of the problems of 
the educated man, and to the degree in which he solves 
it is he entitled to the new name of patriot. The duty 
of the educated man a Swedish friend, August Schvan, 
insists is to bring about "planetary patriotism," a sense 
of the welfare of the whole world, instead of promoting 
the petty provincial rivalries of one nation against an- 
other. World citizenship against nationalism is the an- 
tithesis, and in our every-day life we see on all sides the 
two standing in contrast. 

The evil side of nationalism appears with the dark 
side of patriotism. "Our country, right or wrong." If 
we stop there, we shall fail in the greater interest of 
keeping our country right. "Eor the Fatherland when 
the Fatherland is in the right," said Carl Schurz in 
1848; "when it is in the wrong, then every effort to 
bring it to the right." 

If the nation sets itself athwart the interests or the 
sympathies of sister nations, it produces a world dis- 
turbance all whose manifestations are evil. Its patriot- 
ism becomes poisoned and perverted into international 
fear and international hate. "Live and let live" is a 
homely motto, but it represents the terms of wholesome 
national existence. Because nations have become cen- 
ters of hate, through blunders and crimes of government 
and through poisoning of the springs of patriotism, the 
whole system of nations is now on trial. 

Feudalism failed because tribal loyalty did hot bring 
justice — because patriotism, controlled with greed, made 



Europe one vast field of unreason, anarchy, and blood. 
Because of this failure, feudalism gave place to nation- 
alism. 

And because the perversion of nationalism has again 
bankrupted the world and filled it with sorrow and de- 
spair, men look forward to the next higher stage, that 
of federation, and of the broader patriotism which con- 
siders principles and world welfare rather than the self- 
ish aims bom of struggles of local geography. 

It is said that the success of the United States as a na- 
tion has redeemed the principle of nationalism. Its 
long boundaries are borders of friendship and mutual 
trust, not of hatred and suspicion. 

But the Eepublic of America is a federation as well 
as a nation. Its forty-eight States cannot arm against 
one another, and with free trade and interchangeable 
citizenship they melt into one, while at the same time 
retaining all advantages of local home rule. Whatever 
the shortcomings of our nation, and so long as human 
nature has its imperfections every nation must show 
them, and in every function, we may affirm that we have 
settled in the only final way the greatest evils of the 
day, the perversion of nationalism and patriotism into 
egotism, jealousy, suspicion, and hate. Just as nation- 
alism stilled the abuses of feudalism, so must federation 
finally heal the ills of distorted nationalism. 

Every sign of the times points to the relaxation of 
nationalism and to the rise of its successor, the spirit 
of federation; the Imperialism of Borne, the Holy 
Boman Empire, with one head temporal and one spir- 
itual, exacting tribute from the whole civilized world 
dissolved in the anarchy of feudalism. The leagues of 
cities and princes, the struggles among kings and dukes 
and barons, the sordid game of tribute and ransom 
caused feudalism to fall in indiscriminate anarchy and 
blood. 

Nationalism is a partial federation, the union of con- 
current elements. A nation is a body of people at peace 
among themselves. Its existence depends on its sup- 
pression of civil war. Its persistence depends on its 
suppression of war with other nations. The conception 
of nations as rival powers constantly engaged in strife 
with their neighbors, the hyena theory, as Pierre Loti 
terms it, which has prevailed more or less definitely since 
the time of Napoleon, must, before many years, come to 
its end. Free trade and interchangeable citizenshio will 
mark its complete disappearance. All human interests 
are becoming international. Commerce, insurance, 
banking, manufacture, agriculture, law, medicine, sci- 
ence, literature, philosophy — all these are international, 
and each suffers in its degree by any form of lawlessness 
or war. 

Federation means peace, as peace means federation. 
As a nation must be at peace within itself, so must the 
whole of civilization. As was once said, our American 
Union could not endure half slave, half free, so civiliza- 
tion cannot endure at peace and at war. Peace is a word 
with many meanings, as many as patriotism. 

And it may be, for the same reason, that the word 
should be cast along with patriotism into the limbo of 
spoiled phraseology, for, as Dr. Alfred H. Fried has 
pointed out, three different ideas of peace stand in the 
public mind. These three varieties of peace are the 
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peace of contentment the armed peace, and the peace of 
constructive action. One is negative peace, the absence 
of fighting, which has no value in itself, except as it 
gives room for the positive work of life. 

The peace of contentment finds its ideal in intellect- 
ual and physical repose, the absence of discordant fac- 
tors, and the harmony of life. It is the peace of running 
brooks and flower-carpeted meadows, the "old peace of 
the velvet-sandaled feet" of the Japanese poet. Its 
symbol is the dove, and this variety of peace was greatly 
enjoyed by the lotus-eaters. 

The armed peace comes next, and this is a condition 
of balanced hate, the peace which comes from the cessa- 
tion of war. In its very nature this has more of war in 
it than of peace, for its atmosphere is fear and hate and 
its purpose is to get ready for destruction. By its results 
we may be sure of its purpose. 

Real peace is found alone in the performance of law, 
and the value of law is the opportunity it gives for con- 
structive progress. Peace is the reality in human his- 
tory, while war is the ruinous negation. Nothing posi- 
tive can be done while fighting is on. History is a 
blank, so far as constructive advance of humanity is 
concerned, from the declaration of war to the treaty of 
settlement, and in most cases still for long after. If 
history were written truly, each page of war would be 



cast in black, with fine white letters describing the scant 
deeds of heroism and magnanimity. 

Not for half a century after any great war can the 
pages of history be made white again, for, as Kant ob- 
serves, "war creates more rascals than it kills." Beyond 
the exaltation of self-surrender, loss, and suffering rises 
the sordid exhalations from the riches of war purveyors. 

Shall you then stand for "peace at any price" ? Why 
not? Don't be afraid of phrases. An epithet hurts 
nobody, and they are used as arguments mostly by those 
who have no other. 

Let us face the issue squarely, for, when the question 
really comes up, there is no peace to be had at any price. 
If peace can be had, real peace, at any price, it is folly 
and crime to talk of war. In the great war no peace 
was offered at any price to Servia, to Belgium, to Prance. 
Some sort of peace was offered at a price to Austria, Eus- 
sia, Germany, and Great Britain. Should these nations 
have taken it at the price? This question each must 
answer for himself. And, paying the price, would they 
have had peace, real peace, well worth the cost? "What 
could not Europe have afforded to pay to prevent the 
great catastrophe? What has war cost Europe, and 
when will it be able to repay ? If peace, real peace, with- 
out rebate, can be had at any price, it offers the most 
glorious of bargains! 



THE MENACE OF CONSCRIPTION 

By WILLIAM C. ALLEN 



United States Senate Bill No. 1695 (introduced by 
Senator Chamberlain of Oregon) provides: "That 
all able-bodied male inhabitants of the United States," 
etc., "between the ages of 12 and 23 years, inclusive," 
shall be liable to training with certain exemptions pre- 
scribed, among which "members of any well-recognized 
religious sect or organization" "whose creed forbids its 
members to participate in war in any form — whose re- 
ligious convictions are against war or participation 
therein," etc., are exempt; said exemption to only apply 
to the bearing or use of arms. No protection is afforded 
the thousands or millions of others or their parents who 
may be conscientiously opposed to drill. Even children 
who are supposed to be considered in the above clause 
are not protected because military suggestions in drill 
are practically fastened upon them. 

Sec. 2 of the bill provides that "all persons trained 
under the provisions of the act shall be known as fol- 
lows": "between the ages of 12 and 17 years, inclusive, 
as a citizen cadet corps; between the ages of 18 and 23 
years, inclusive, as a citizen army." Why not use the 
word "children" instead of "persons" ? 

When boys reach the age of 14 years their training 
"shall include military training with the rifle, including 
gallery practice." Why should we teach our children 
14 years of age the inhumane actions or suggestions 
connected with the killing of men? After these boys 
reach the age of 16 years their training is to have added 
to it "10 whole days in camp each year." If you take 
boys of that age and put them into camp life with the 
ideals and associations connected with learning the art 



of killing their fellow-men, you inevitably develop un- 
satisfactory moral conditions. 

Sec. 5 provides for the periods in which the citizen 
cadet corps (12 years and upwards) may be given drills, 
including night drills, thus "in half-day drills of not less 
than three hours or in night drills of not less than one 
hour and a half." The moral results of such an arrange- 
ment would be disastrous to many lads, particularly to 
the children of the poor who work and who would be 
compelled to drill at night. This has been proved in 
the antipodes, in spite of statements to the contrary. 

Sec. 11 provides that every "person" (child or boy) 
who "fails to register or who evades or fails to render 
the personal service required by this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor," etc., and shall "be liable to a 
fine of not to exceed $500, or confined for 20 days, or 
both." The proposed automatic, autocratic, and severe 
punishment of lads would be a national disgrace. The 
suggested act adds that any boy "so detained shall be 
subject to the regulations governing that institution or 
place" where he is to be confined. To thus punish chil- 
dren who may be opposed to drill and who may not 
belong to religious bodies which are presumedly exempted 
by the proposed legislation seems the height of absurd- 
ity and barbarism. 

Sec. 14 provides that any "person" liable to training 
under the proposed act "who fails without lawful excuse 
to attend a compulsory drill or instruction," etc., "shall 
be liable to a penalty not exceeding $25," and that this 
sum "may he recovered summarily on the information 
or complaint of a prescribed officer," or the court may 



